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CORRESPONDENCE 



A Poem in the Collins Canon 

The Song: The sentiments borrowed from Shakespeare, printed 
with Collins's works since Johnson's English Poets (1790), has 
always been felt to be of doubtful authenticity. Professor Bronson 
discovered that it appeared anonymously in the Public Advertiser, 
March 7, 1788; x it has not been shown that the verses had 
appeared earlier. Thirty years later we find the same piece posi- 
tively attributed to another man. William Beloe, in The Sexa- 
genarian; or, the Recollections of a Literary Life, 2 prints the song 
as the work of Henry Headley (1765-1788), best known as the 
editor of Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry. Beloe is not 
always trustworthy, but he writes as a friend of Headley's ; and on 
the evidence at hand Headley's authorship seems at least as proba- 
ble as Collins's. At least one other poem in the Public Advertiser, 
where our song appeared, was ascribed to Headley. 3 He wrote an 
Ode to the Memory of Chatterton in the metre of the Ode to 
Evening, with diction reminiscent of Collins. Similarly the song 
in question might be an imitation of Collins's Song from Shake- 
spear's Cymbelyne. Chronologically it is easier to associate the 
poem with Headley, who died in the year of its appearance in the 
Advertiser, than with Collins, who had died almost thirty years 
before. Whether or not we give the song to Headley, we have less 
reason than ever to give it to Collins. 

Alan D. McKillop. 

The Rice Institute. 



A Brief Rejoinder 



The notice of my Study of Metre which appeared in your Janu- 
ary issue over well-known initials has interested me so much that 1 
ask leave to add a few further words on the subject. Prosody is 
indeed "a fair field full of fighting folk" (Saintsbury), but 
critics have nothing to complain of when weapons are wielded with 
the skill and urbanity shown by your contributor (or should I say, 
editor?). 

He makes one important pronouncement when he says that 

1 The Poems of William Collins ( Attihenaeuon Press Series), p. 80. 

2 Second edition, London, 1817, I, pp. 173-179. 

s Thomas Bark, Works of the British Poets, London, 1808, xli, p. 41. 
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" in versification the language is under the dominion of an art 
that is not the art of prose-utterance." With this I cordially agree. 
Many writers, on the other hand, seem to think that when they 
have determined the natural prose utterance of a verse-line there 
is nothing more to be said. A familiar line of Milton's is therefore 
thus scanned (bar-marks preceding accents) : 

| Better to | reign in | hell than | serve in | heaven. But this 
prose sentence does not become verse till we relate it in some way 
to the metrical rhythm which enables us to feel that every line of 
Paradise Lost is in that particular form of metre commonly called 
" heroic." 

The natural prose sense-rhythm and the metrical rhythm may 
be represented by two wavy lines, one above the other, and then 
the point of interest is to see whether the two sets of wave-crests 
always coincide. Professor Bright holds that they do ; that if we 
attend to secondary and other subtle sub-accents which are neglected 
in prose, we can always make them agree. I cannot go quite so 
far. To me the metrical rhythm is an affair of the mind, which 
on occasion can dispense with physical support. When once a 
pattern has been firmly impressed on the mind, a poet can trust 
us to maintain it even when for reasons of his own he prefers to 
leave it now and again without such physical aid. Of course the 
two sets of crests do usually coincide. That is obvious, and it is 
obviously the means by which a poet makes his rhythm known to us. 
But to say that there are no exceptions to this, that coincidence 
must be invariable, seems to me warranted neither by reason nor 
by history. Such a view ignores the " conflict " which, denied by 
many prosodists (e. g. Saintsbury in, 439), I hold to be a fre"- 
quent factor in our verse-structure — one of the components, indeed, 
of that charm which characterizes the best English verse and which 
perhaps can never be wholly explained. This opinion, I regret to 
say, I retain even after studying the "crucial examples" in 
Elements of English Versification. 

I am far from thinking that "routine scansion" is a mere 
matter of syllable-counting; rather I regard it as the basic prin- 
ciple of mental metrical rhythm. And I fear that acceptance of 
isochronous units in rhythm is by no means so universal as my 
reviewer suggests. When my Study was first published, some 
critics here regarded my assertion of this, covering silences as 
well as sounds, as revolutionary ; and to this day there are impor- 
tant writers who deny equality in " measures," substituting for it 
other ratios. One of these, if I mistake not, is Dr. W. Thomson 
of Glasgow. 

It is pleasant to think that American prosody is in little danger 
of running into strange courses while it has guidance so sane and 
well-informed as it at present enjoys. Your poets may put forward 
wild and formless attempts at vers libre, but the common sense 
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of students, as well as of the general public, will revolt against 
these and demand adherence to, not artificial rules, but the deepest 
fundamental principles of rhythmical utterance. 

T. S. Omond. 
Tunbridge Wells, England. 



Jottings 

Sainte-Beuve, staying at Aignes Mortes, wrote in 1839 the fol- 
lowing words : " My soul is like this beach, where it is said St. 
Louis embarked: The sea and faith, alas, have long since drawn 
away.'' I am wondering whether these words did not suggest to 
Matthew Arnold the familiar lines of Dover Beach: 

The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating to the breath 

Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 

Perhaps I am not the first to notice the coincidence, but it seems 
to me that the reference to St. Louis in the quotation from the 
French critic adds force to the lines of the English poet. 

2. While I am writing I should like to draw attention to the 
orthographical error in Browning's The Ring and the Book (The 
Pope) by which the Chinese Province of Fu-hien (Eokien) is 
spoken of as To-Jcien. 

Five years since in the Province of To-kien, 
Which is in China as some people know. 

I have sought in vain to learn whether the change of P into T 
is Browning's own error or the result of faulty proof-reading in 
the original edition. The owner of the ms. has not replied to my 
letter on the subject, — possibly did not receive it. 

Curiously enough, Voltaire, in his poem on The Nature of Man 
has made precisely the opposite error of turning a T into an P in 
the line : " Their secret thoughts were all to Fien known " : where 
the Fien is, of course, a mistake for the Chinese Tien (' Heaven '). 

Herbert H. Gowen. 

University of Washington. 



Flaubert and War-Brides 

Contradictions in Flaubert's temperament have been analyzed by 
all tbe critics. Here is the manifestation of one which may be 



